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CONCERNING NEGRO SORCERY IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The material which follows consists mainly of cuttings from news- 
papers, taken from a collection made by Mr. Stewart Culin, of Phila- 
delphia. A writer in the " Atlanta Constitution," November, 1885 
(as these citations are from Northern newspapers the exact date 
does not appear), remarks : — 

There are in Atlanta perhaps a hundred old men and women who prac- 
tise voudooism. They tell fortunes, point out the whereabouts of lost and 
stolen goods, furnish love philters, and cast spells upon people and cattle. 
The patrons of these professors of the black art belong to all ranks and 
classes of negroes. It is by no means uncommon to find an intelligent 
house servant, a church member in good standing, and a leader in the 
"Society of the Holy Order of the Sisters of Senegambia," thoroughly 
under the influence of some withered old mummy of a voudoo doctor, who 
keeps her in a state of abject fear, and extorts a large portion of her 
monthly wages. Good, clever negroes frequently lose their health and 
spirits without any known cause, and in some instances they admit to white 
friends, in whom they have confidence, that they have been conjured or 
voudooed. An endless number of instances could be mentioned. At the 
present writing, there is in the city a respectable negro who believes that he 
is under a spell and must die. His offence consisted in dismissing his vou- 
doo doctor. In revenge, the old fraud turned upon his patient, and with a 
menacing look and gesture said, " For this your vitals shall burn, and burn, 
and burn ! " The victim of the curse firmly believes that his vitals are 
burning up, and, if he fails to bribe his persecutor to let him alone, he will 
probably lie down and die. 

The same paper mentions a particular case of such supposed en- 
chantment, occurring in July, 1883, the woman's name being Elsie 
Foster : — 

From daylight until dark, . and from dark until daylight again, the 
woman lies upon her bed, an immovable and almost lifeless body. Her 
eyes are always open, and fixed with a steady gaze upon the ceiling. Occa- 
sionally her hands go up to her forehead, and as they do she moans as 
though enduring the greatest pain. She positively refuses to talk, if talk 
she can. Since the day she was seized with the strange illness, she has not 
closed her eyes one moment. But the strangest part of the story is her 
total abstinence from food. Not one mouthful of food has passed her lips 
for nearly a month, and yet she does not seem to have fallen away one 
ounce. The woman's neighbors all declare that she has been "conjured " 
by the old woman, who bears the reputation of being the only successful 
" conjurer " in Atlanta. The " spell," as they call it, was occasioned by 
the bottle, in which there was water and a half dozen hairs. These hairs 
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constitute the power of the charm, and are supposed to have been pulled 
from the right hind leg of a cat, which the " conjurer " turned loose as 
soon as she secured what she wanted. The only cure for the " spell " is 
the capture of that cat, and as the particular cat is known to only the " con- 
jurer," its capture seems almost impossible. The husband of the afflicted 
woman has offered the " conjurer " fifty dollars for the cat, or to have the 
"spell" removed, but with a peculiar persistency she avows she has had 
no hand in the affair. This declaration none of her acquaintances credit. 
They all declare she never admits anything of the kind. In vain hopes of 
getting the right cat, about fifty members of the feline tribe have been 
butchered in that part of the city recently, but the death of none has re- 
moved the spell. 

A similar case is communicated by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen : — 

In Charleston, S. C, less than two years ago, a negro girl of about eigh- 
teen or nineteen years, a domestic, became hysterical very suddenly, and 
seemed to show symptoms of insanity. This occurrence followed close upon 
the girl's refusal of a persistent suitor. The employers of the girl at once 
called a competent physician, who was unable to account for her condition, 
and recommended that she be removed to the city hospital, which was done. 
Here, after treatment proved unavailing, she was pronounced insane, and 
the physicians in charge urged that she be sent to an insane asylum. As 
the sister of the patient refused to allow this to be done, the girl's former 
employers were much perplexed to know what to do with her, after her 
removal from the hospital, but at this juncture a woman " voudoo doctor," 
who plied her calling surreptitiously among the negroes of the city and 
vicinity, offered, through a third person, to take off the spell for twenty 
dollars. The family with whom the sick girl had lived finally paid the 
money, the voudoo doctor treated the patient for about a week, gave her 
medicine, and cured her. It was generally believed by the girl's colored 
friends that her insanity was caused by a " spell " laid on her by the re- 
jected lover, and removed by the voudoo doctor. My informant in regard 
to this case is a man of ample education and much culture, of marked 
scientific tastes, and personally acquainted with most of the parties con- 
cerned. He saw the girl while in the hospital, and had the account of her 
case from the attending physician, as well as from her employers. 

Voudoo doctors, like all medicine men, carry bags to hold their 
charms. An account of such a bag is given in the "Times," of 
Selma, Alabama, May, 1884: — 

We have before us something of a curiosity in the shape of a voudoo 
or conjure bag. Negroes in this section, even in their most enlightened 
circles, have never gotten rid of that lowest order of superstition common to 
the race since the birth of their most ancient forefathers, which is a firm 
belief in and practice of what has been called voudooism. The little bag 
we have before us was picked up on Broad Street, in front of the Selma 
Furniture Store, a few days since. It contains a rabbit's foot, a piece of 
dried coon-root (a bulbous plant that grows spontaneously in Southern 
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forests), also some other herbs and roots dug from the woods, and some 
small particles of parched tobacco. The rabbit's foot, perhaps, possesses 
more powers of sorcery than any other instrument in use among the black 
magicians of the South. Numbers of negroes in the South carry a rabbit's 
foot in their pockets, or concealed about their persons, as constantly as the 
plowboy carries his knife. There is not one negro out of every hundred 
who will allow another person, white or black, to approach them with the 
enchanted foot. They will almost go into spasms of terror, and will fight 
as for dear life, rather than come in contact with a rabbit foot in the hand 
of another person. What there is about the foot of an ordinary rabbit, or 
more properly speaking hare, that sways such a powerful influence for the 
negro juggler, is something we can't understand, but that it does is a set- 
tled fact. There is an old negro at labor for the city now who was arrested 
and tried for vagrancy several days since. He claims to be a voudoo 
doctor, and many negroes in town actually fear him as they would a rattle- 
snake. Perhaps the bundle of trash before us is the property of this same 
old superstitious negro, and if so, according to the doctrine of voudooism, 
his magical powers are all lost. 

In the " Philadelphia Evening Telegram," August 7, 1884, it is 
said : " The left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, which has a potent 
influence among the Southern negroes, has been presented to Gov- 
ernor Cleveland as a talisman in the campaign. The rabbit from 
which the foot was taken was shot on the grave of Jesse James." 1 

The " Obeah Man " of the West Indies also carries a conjurer's 
bag: — 

Sometimes, as an outward sign of his trade or calling, he carries about 
with him a staff or wand, with serpents wreathed about it, or the rude like- 
ness of a human face roughly delineated on the handle. Lizards' bones, 
cats' claws, ducks' skulls, grave-dirt, — that is, earth taken from the grave of 
a newly buried corpse, — hang in a bag by his side. He has his cabalistic 
book 2 (albeit he can seldom read), full of strange characters, crude figures, 
and roughly traced diagrams and devices, which he pretends to consult in 
the exercise of his calling. (Correspondence of the " Philadelphia Press," 
August 4, 1885.) 

1 Jesse James was a celebrated robber, as only European readers need to be 
told. Mr. Mooney, in this Journal, has remarked that the rabbit's foot, to be effica- 
cious, must be the left hind foot of a graveyard rabbit, taken at the midnight hour 
(vol. ii. p. 100). This preference of the left side, the rear, the nocturnal time, and 
the conection with an evil-doer, is entirely in accordance with the ideas of Euro- 
pean witchcraft. It must, however, be said that other informants hold that any 
rabbit's foot is talismanic. W. IV. N. 

2 The book of magic, with its diagrams, sufficiently indicates that "Obeah" 
sorcery in the West Indies has been affected by European influences. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Cable, in The Grandissimes, calls his negro sorceress 
" Palmyre philosophe ; " a name indicating her art as, in part at least, the descend- 
ant of mediaeval French magic. Conjurers in all countries must have bags to 
carry their stock in trade. 
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One of the charms used by negro conjurers is grave-dirt} In the 
year 1884, according to correspondence of the " New York World" 
(October 11), an aged widow in Philadelphia, who by the exercise of 
economy had succeeded in providing for herself a home, was induced 
to abandon her dwelling by the machinations of a colored woman, 
who proclaimed herself a fortune-teller 2 and clairvoyant : 3 — 

The clairvoyant assured the ignorant and superstitious woman that 
some person had taken grave-dirt from Lebanon Cemetery, and flying 
down the chimney at midnight had deposited it in the cellar. This fright- 
ened the old woman, and she would not go down any more into the cellar. 
Every night she barricaded the inner basement door to keep Beelzebub 
from coming up-stairs. The doctress told Mrs. that one of her ten- 
ants had buried pins, evil roots, and needles in the earth of the cellar, and 
that she had also burned in the cellar some grave-dirt, and thrown in the 
fire chicken bones, to make the house haunted. She declared to her dupe 
that, in order to escape an awful disaster, she must discharge her tenants, 
forsake her home, cast off her adopted boy, and remove all her posses- 
sions. 

The "Philadelphia Press," October 13, 1882, gives an account of 
the examination of a colored woman belonging to Camden, New 
Jersey, in which State she had rendered herself liable to indictment 
for fraud in professing to work charms by " occult and crafty sci- 
ence." The accusation was, that she had defrauded Charles Lecan, 
colored, out of one dollar, and had threatened to paralyze him if he 
did not give her more money in payment for services rendered in 
endeavoring to secure for him the presidency of the Reading Rail- 
road by means of spells and incantations. The woman was a vulgar 
impostor, but the charm she had directed the man to use in apply- 
ing for a situation is curious ; he was to take a small package of 
black powder, and scatter it on the floor of the warehouse, at the 

1 Grave-dirt is used for the purposes of superstition in all countries. Tacitus 
(Anna!, ii. 69) mentions the terror of Germanicus Caesar from a mysterious 
malady which he attributed to the arts of Piso: " In the ground and the walls of 
the house were found disinterred remains of human bodies, charms, and prayers, 
and the name of Germanicus, written on lead tablets ; ashes half burned, and 
smeared with corrupted matter; and other wicked devices (maleficis) by which it 
is believed that souls are devoted to the deities of the nether world." Here the 
idea is the ancient and familiar notion, that contact with a corpse, or what belongs 
to a corpse, brings the person so affected under the power of death. Another 
and more complicated representation, however, arises when the effect of the earth 
taken from a grave is supposed to vary with the saintly or demoniacal character 
of the person with whom the relic is connected. W. W. N. 

2 A fortune-teller, in Irish parlance, is equivalent to a sorcerer : " Sure she 
must have been a fortune-teller ; " i. e., a wonder-worker. Fanny D. Bergen. 

* Clairvoyant is used by Maryland negroes as equivalent to voudoo. F. D. B. 
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same time repeating the words : " As the dead remain, so let them 
lie, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 1 

There is a belief among Southern negroes that white physicians 
destroy the lives of negroes in order that they may obtain the blood, 
or parts of the body, to use in preparation of their medicines. 

Thus the "Boston Herald," May 23, 1889, has the following, in 
the form of a dispatch from Columbia, S. C. : — 

The negroes of Clarendon, Williamsburg, and Sumter counties have for 
several weeks past been in a state of fear and trembling. They claim 
that there is a white man, a doctor, who at will can make himself invisible, 
and who then approaches some unsuspecting darkey, and, having rendered 
him or her insensible with chloroform, proceeds to fill up a bucket with the 
victim's blood, for the purpose of making medicine. After having drained 
the last drop of blood from the victim, the body is dumped into some secret 
place where it is impossible for any person to find it. The colored women 
are so worked up over this phantom that they will not venture out at night, 
or in the daytime in any sequestered place. One old colored woman in- 
sisted that she knows the white men make castor oil out of negro blood, 
and that in slavery times a negro would die before he would take a dose of 
castor oil. 

To these few extracts may be added some citations concerning 
the character of the charms employed by negro sorcerers for the 
purpose of bewitching their victims. (See the charm described by 
Mr. Pendleton in this Journal, vol. iii. pp. 205, 206.) 

Col. C. C. Jones, in his volume on " Negro Myths " (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888, p. 152), remarks : — 

The ordinary fetish consisted of a bunch of rusty nails, bits of red flan- 
nel, and pieces of brier-root, tied together with a cotton string. A toad's 
foot, a snake's tooth, a rabbit's tail, or a snail's shell was sometimes added. 
In price it varied from twenty-five cents to a dollar. To insure the efficacy 
of the desired spell, it was necessary that the charm should be secretly de- 
posited under the pillow of the party to be affected, placed upon the post 
of a gate through which he would pass, or buried beneath the doorsteps of 
his cabin. 

The following examples are contributed by Mrs. Bergen : — 

In Chestertown, Md., less than ten years ago, a hen's egg, with gun- 
powder stirred into the contents at the broken end, was found buried in 
the dust of the road, probably to work a spell upon some designated per- 
son. In the same locality, an old colored man, who had become lame, on 
being asked what was the matter, said that a snake had been conjured into 
his leg. A young negro woman, employed as cook in the same neighbor- 

1 This black powder may have been grave-dirt, and the whole performance 
originally a charm to lay evil spirits, the religious character of which certainly 
does not appear to connect it with Africa. W. W. N. 
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hood, was noticed to be in a peculiar nervous condition. In answer to 
questions about herself, she said that some woman on the street had torn a 
piece out of her (the sick woman's) dress, and "buried it against her, to 
put a spell on her." And then, too, she said, another woman had " sowed 
salt " against her, and said something to put a spell on her. The most 
effective charm, however, in the estimation of the colored people in the 
neighborhood of Chestertown, is that worked with " ground-puppies " or 
"ground-dogs." These names are given to some common species of sala- 
mander (Amblystomd). As many " ground-dogs " as possible are to be put 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and buried under the threshold of the person 
whom it is desired to conjure, at the same time making crosses with the 
four fingers on the earth above the buried bottle. After a time the 
" ground-puppies " will burst the containing bottle, and then they will find 
their way into the stomach of the person against whom the spell is directed, 
and kill him. They can be driven out by taking internally a tincture made 
by soaking May-apple root, or snake-root, in whiskey. It is safest, however, 
to consult a "fortune-teller doctor," if one has reason to suspect the pres- 
ence of ground-dogs in his stomach. 

In Georgia and South Carolina, generally, a spell upon one's enemy is 
thought by the negroes to be worked by burying under his doorstep a 
" hair-ball," that is, one of the compact, felted balls of hair not infrequently 
found by butchers in the stomachs of cows or oxen. On the other hand, 
such a ball, carried on the person, is a sure protection from spells, and 
they are much sought after for use as amulets. 

Mr. Cable, in an article on " Creole Slave Songs," in the " Cen- 
tury Magazine," April, 1886, gives some account of Voudoo prac- 
tices in Louisiana : — 

To find under his mattress an acorn hollowed out, stuffed with the hair of 
some dead person, pierced with four holes on four sides, and the two small 
chicken's feathers drawn through them so as to cross inside the acorn ; or 
to discover on his doorsill, at daybreak, a little box containing a dough or 
waxen heart stuck full of pins; or to hear that his avowed rival or foe 
has been pouring cheap champagne 1 in the four corners of Congo Square 

1 These libations seem as likely to be a survival of the sacrifices, numinibus 
infemis, as offered by practitioners of magic during the Middle Age, as a prop- 
erly negro custom. As to the use of hair of the dead, common to universal magic, 
the idea at the base seems symbolic. The connection of ideas perhaps is : As this 
hair has fallen, so may your hair fall ; as these nails have ceased to belong to the 
living body, so may your nails also perish. The essence of the malediction is in 
the will of the sorcerer, who is supposed to have at his command the evil powers 
which he has conciliated, and which he can so direct as to render his curse effect- 
ive; the rite is the symbolic act necessary to express that will, and apply the 
destructive agency to the person assailed. 

No doubt the meaning of the iron nails and the red cloth, above mentioned as 
employed in charms, is similar, namely : As this hard iron rusts and passes away, 
so may your bones rot ; as this bright cloth is torn, so may your fair body be 
wrecked and divided. As for the figurines, with the pins which pierce them, 
they belong to the magic of all times and peoples. 
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at midnight, when there was no moon, — will strike more abject fear into 
the heart of many a stalwart negro or melancholy quadroon than to face a 
levelled revolver. 

Mr. Cable (" Century Magazine," 1886, p. 820) describes the ap- 
paratus of the Louisianian witch as consisting, for the most part, 
" of a little pound-cake, some lighted candles' ends, a little syrup of 
sugar-cane, pins, knitting-needles, and a trifle of anisette." In his 
" Grandissimes," he gives the names of some of the spirits invoked, 
— Assonquer, the imp of good fortune; Agoussou, the demon of 
love affairs. 

What is the significance of the particular roots and herbs used in negro charms 
does not appear ; perhaps the chief force is in the expression of division into 
fragments and destruction. Probably, however, these owe their efficacy to con- 
nections of thought not elucidated. 



